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‘A Truly National § ervice’.. . 


Official Text of the President’s Telegram to State Governors 
Bringing State Employment Services Under National Operation 


NOW that this country is actually at war it is more than ever necessary that we utilize to the 
fullest possible extent all of the manpower and womanpower of this country to increase our 
production of war materials. This can only be accomplished by centralizing recruiting work 
into one agency. 


x *k * 


AT PRESENT, as you know, the United States Employment Service consists of 50 separate 
State and Territorial services whose operations are loosely coordinated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In order that there may be complete responsiveness to the demands of national 
defense, and speedy, uniform, effective action to meet rapidly changing needs, it is essential 
that all of these separate employment services become a uniformly and, of necessity, nationally 
operated employment service. 


x * * 


I HAVE, therefore, given instructions to the proper Federal officials that the necessary steps 
be taken to accomplish this purpose at once. I ask that you likewise instruct the proper 
officials of your State to transfer to the United States Employment Service all of the present 
personnel, records, and facilities required for this operation. 


x * * 


INASMUCH as the Federal Government is already paying practically 100 percent of the cost 
of operations and the State personnel has been recruited on a merit basis, there will be no 
difficulty in transferring State employees into the Federal service. These employment offices 
will continue to serve the unemployment compensation agency so that there will be no need 
to set up duplicate offices. I shall appreciate your advising me at once of your full cooperation 
so that the conversion of the present employment service into a truly national service may be 


accomplished without delay. 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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The Governors respond—The President’s 
Budget Message and the Employment 
Service—Need for a unified labor place- 
ment agency—Director Corson heads OPM 
Labor Supply Branch—The labor market 
and the Victory program. 


q The President’s telegraphic request to the Governors 
(see inside cover) to transfer the State Employment 
Services to Federal jurisdiction, met with prompt 
response from State and territorial Governors. 

Despite legal obstacles in some States, and problems 
raised by the transfer, the replies of most Governors 
carried pledges of support and expressions of under- 
standing for the need of the President’s action. 

Typical among the replies received were: 

Arkansas: “United States Government may count 
on its instructions being complied with one hundred 
percent and full cooperation accorded you by 
Arkansas.” 

Florida: ‘‘We shall cooperate with you to the fullest 
extent in the conversion requested and all personnel 
of the industrial commission will be instructed to 
assist in any way required to perfect the necessary 
readjustment. It is a pleasure to take this action in 
the cause of better meeting problems of National 
defense.” 

Illinois: ““Anything that will increase the efficiency 
of the employment and unemployment compensation 
agencies should be done, and you will find Illinois 
anxious to give the fullest possible cooperation to any 
and all steps you may believe it wise to take.” 
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Michigan: “‘1 can pledge the loyal cooperation of 
the State Government to a National Employment 
Service equal to the demands of the hour.” 


{ One week after Federal operation of the United 
States Employment Service began, the Nation 
heard the President tell Congress in his Budget 
Message how the newly nationalized service is playing 
its role in the Victory program. Said the President: 
“Material shortages are creating the problem of 
‘priority unemployment.’ I hope the workers affected 
will be reemployed by expanding war industries 
before their unemployment compensation ceases. 
Some of the workers affected will not, however, be 
eligible for such compensation and may be in need 
of assistance. Rather than rely on relief, a determined 
effort should be made to speed up reemployment in 
defense plants The newly nationalized Em- 
ployment Service will greatly help unemployed 
workers in obtaining employment.” 

Turning next to a probable saving of many millions 
of dollars through reduced CCC and NYA appro- 
priations, the Chief Executive said: “The youth, too, 
will be aided by the United States Employment 
Service in finding employment opportunities.” 


q Although many problems were raised by the 
transfer of the State Employment Services to the 
United States Employment Service the need for a 
uniformly and nationally operated labor supply 
agency was recognized everywhere. 

OPM Associate Director General Hillman said: 
“War contractors in some places expect to employ as 
many men in the next 6 months as they have in the 
last 18. 

“This program calls for the largest mobilization of 
industrial manpower ever undertaken, and it must 
be accomplished without the loss of a single hour.” 

In the words of Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt, “‘Federal operation of the United States 
Employment Service will. provide a direct adminis- 





trative line straight from the Director of the United 
States Employment Service, through the 12 Regional 
Labor Supply Officers of the Service, to the individual 
State and local offices. Thus, it will be possible to 
get prompt unified action on critical situations of 
labor displacement caused by priorities, and on 
shortages of skilled labor in the war industries, the 
two most urgent problems facing the United States 
Employment Service today.” 


§{ To enable the Labor Supply Branch of the OPM 
and the United States Employment Service to act as 
a unit under a single head, Associate Director General 
Sidney Hillman, named John J. Corson as the new 
chief of the OPM Labor Supply Branch. 

This Branch is part of OPM’s enlarged labor 
division now functioning with Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank J. McSherry as Deputy Director. Under the 
new set-up, Lieutenant Colonel Nathanial A. Brunell 
succeeds Colonel McSherry as Chief of the Defense 
Training Branch. Mr. Hillman also appointed a 
National labor supply policy committee, made up of 
six management and six union leaders, which will be 
responsible for determining the policies for governing 
wartime mobilization of industrial workers. Arthur 
S. Flemming, member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, has been named by Mr. Hillman 
as chairman of this committee. Mr. Flemming will 
also continue to serve as chairman of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Labor Supply. 


§ Meanwhile, the labor market faces the impact of 
war production. The President has set an objective 
of 125,000 planes, 75,000 tanks, and 8,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping by 1943. Expenditures of the 
United States in the production of war matériel will 
reach $5 billion a month within a short time. 

In contrast with this vast proposed program, the 
labor market picture for November (latest available) 
was relatively normal. But November marked the 
end of the “‘defense” and the beginning of the Victory 
program. Its trends, therefore, may be of especial 
interest. 

November defense production—primarily aircraft, 
shipbuilding, ordnance, and machinery—continued 
to expand at a rapid rate. At the same time, declines 
occurred in such industries as canning, sawmills, 
and clothing manufacture. Bureau of Labor statis- 
tical data also indicate that some employment de- 
creases such as occurred in the automobile industry 





were caused by material shortages and curtailment 
orders. 

Construction activities, in spite of some seasonal 
declines in Northern States, proceeded at a high 
level and gave employment to an increased number 
of workers. 

Increased income payments, resulting from expan- 
sion of working hours, overtime payments, and wage 
increases, stimulated consumer demand and brought 
the holiday trade to a record high. 

The problem of disemployment was serious in its 
effects on particular areas and in certain industries, 
especially those using metals, textiles, and chemicals. 
The area that appears to be hardest hit is the Great 
Lakes and Ohio Valley region. Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio accounted for nearly 60 percent 
of the lay-offs that actually occurred during November 
and for nearly three-fourths of all anticipated dis- 
placements. 


{ Public employment effice placements for November 
—the last month of peacetime activities—fell below 
the usual seasonal decline. The 407,000 jobs filled 
in November—25 percent under October figures— 
was the lowest monthly volume of placements since 
March, but was 12 percent higher than placements in 
November 1940. 

A decline in job applications to 1.3 million was 11 
percent below the October figure. The active file, 
however, remained unchanged at 4.2 million. 

The public employment offices in November filled 
253,000 jobs with men and 153,000 with women, 
increases of 8.5 and 17 percent, respectively, over the 
figures for November 1940. These increases were the 
smallest recorded this year on the basis of 12-month 
comparisons. 

The average number of continued claims for un- 
employment compensation received during weeks 
ended in November registered the first rise since the 
middle of 1941. The increase reflected seasonal lay- 
offs as well as industrial dislocations resulting from 
defense activities. The average weekly amount of 
benefit disbursements during weeks ended in Novem- 
ber also rose to a figure 11 percent higher than that 
for October. The total amount of benefits paid dur- 
ing the calendar month, however, declined to a new 
low of $21.1 million. The decline from October in 
total payments was apparently due to the fact that, 
because of the fewer number of working days in 
November, fewer claims were handled during the 
calendar month. 
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ERIC H. BIDDLE 
Consultant to the American Public 
Welfare Association 


PRESS STORIES, picture magazines, and radio 
commentators all give dramatic accounts of the.clash 
of war, and tales of the sturdy behavior of the civil 
population of British cities under bombing. And 
in absolute fact, it’s all there as the stories tell—the 
R. A. F. in action, antiaircraft gunners at their posts, 
an army trained and ready to repel invasion. But 
there is more to it than the dramatic pictures reveal. 

Ships of war ply the Atlantic, keeping the supply 
lines open. Through these supply lines to Britain 
go great and increasing quantities of food supplies 
from American farms and war materials from Ameri- 
can factories. Yet, even with this help from America, 
British farms, factories, and shipyards must produce 
the great bulk of the food, guns, tanks, and shipping 
facilities to keep forty million Britons fighting-fit, 
and on the firing line. 

The battle of Britain and of the Atlantic—the war 
in the East—these are dramatic events. But no less 
impressive is the vast collective effort of the men and 
women who operate the machines that turn out the 
planes and tanks and other matériel of war—the 
men and women who plant the fields that Britain 
may reap the harvest—who transport the processed 
articles to the theater of war. 

What organization mobilizes this great British 
labor force? It is the Labour Exchange. 

Day after day the Labour Exchange carries on— 
sorting out labor requirements, fitting men and women 
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to jobs, directing others to training centers where the 
necessary skills are required, registering others for the 
armed forces. These and many other undertakings 
are the job of the Labour Exchange. 

The Labour Exchange before the war was the 
British equivalent of the United States Employment 
Service. First established on a national scale shortly 
before 1912, when the British National Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill was passed by Parliament, the 
Labour Exchange served both as the public employ- 
ment office and as the disbursing office for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 


Increased Powers 


In the years following the last war, and especially 
during the depression years of the 1930’s, the Labour 
Exchanges throughout the British Isles were so 
heavily occupied with the payment of unemployment 
insurance benefits that constructive action as a public 
employment service suffered. Since the beginning of 
the present war, however, all this has changed. First 
of all, the name of the Ministry of Labour has been 
altered. It is now called the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, and it has acquired a host of new 
duties. Under the war emergency laws and regula- 
tions, sweeping powers in regard to manpower supply 
have been conferred on the Minister of Labour and 
National Service. He is responsible for the registra- 
tion of men and women for the armed forces and for 
industrial employment. Moreover, he supervises the 
appeals machinery which has been established to deal 
with the applications for exemption from military 
duty where the applicant claims that military service 
will cause undue hardship. 

The Minister of Labour and National Service is 
also responsible for the administration of a large and 
increasing number of statutory rules which control 
the labor supply, and which are designed to channel 





The Bureau of Employment Security has con- 
ducted intensive research on the British and other 
foreign experiences with the labor market under 
armament programs. In a forthcoming issue, the 
Employment Security Review will publish summaries 
of the findings as they relate to the war effort of 
the United States. 











and stabilize its movement. He has final powers to 
determine labor priorities between the armed forces 
and industry, and also between the several competing 
labor supply requirements of the Army, Navy, Royal 
Air Force, and civilian production. 

Broadly speaking, the Minister is responsible for the 
administration of the services which, in the United 
States, are carried out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Labor Supply Branch of the Office 
of Production Management, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Social Security Board, and, in 
some measure, those services which are administered 
by the National Labor Relations Board, the Defense 
Mediation Board, and the selective service boards. 

The Minister of Labour and National Service, in 
fact, under his war powers, can direct any man or 
woman in the United Kingdom to perform any spe- 
cific job connected with the war effort. The present 
Minister and his predecessor have used these great 
powers with moderation. In fact, the weight of criti- 
cism has been that the Minister has not used his com- 
pulsive powers as fully as he might in the best interests 
of the war effort. But Mr. Ernest Bevin has elected 
to use persuasion instead of compulsion, with the full 
support of the Government. However, the fact re- 
mains that these broad powers have been conferred by 
Parliament upon the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. 

The British workers have fought long and hard for 
the status they have acquired. Why are they willing 
to suspend so many of these rights? For one thing, 
sacrifices have been made by every British group or 
class. Meanwhile, the bargaining power of the work- 
ers through the Trade Union Congress and the La- 
bour Party in Parliament remains a powerful block 
against abuse. 

Moreover, a number of labor representatives occupy 
some of the highest posts in the Cabinet. Finally, the 
long-developed British experience in collective bar- 
gaining is generally highly respected by both employ- 
ers and workers. 


Appeals Machinery 


But there is another factor that is apt to be over- 
looked—and that is the Labour Exchange. Several 
hundred Labour Exchanges and their branches are 
scattered throughout the country in strategic and con- 
venient locations. In past years, when unemployment 
was a big factor, the worker had established the habit 
of going to the Exchange to collect his unemployment 








benefits and to seek reemployment. When he wished 
to make a complaint against a ruling of the officials 
of the Exchange concerning his unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits, he could, and frequently did, appeal to 
the local appeals committee. This appeals committee 
consisted of a representative of the workers and a rep- 
resentative of the employers, together with an impar- 
tial chairman. The employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives were each selected from a panel, and they 
served voluntarily on appeals committees in rotation. 
The chairman, usually a lawyer, a political scientist, 
or some other professional person, is employed by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service and is paid 
for his services. 

The machinery for appeals thus established in 1912, 
when the national Unemployment Insurance Act was 
first passed, has remained substantially unchanged in 
form and method. In the course of time, the members 
of the committees have acquired skill and experience 
in dealing with a wide variety of human problems. 
Under war conditions, these same appeals committees, 
with different names, have formed the basis for prac- 
tically every type of appeal by individual workers 
arising from the various national service regulations. 

For example, take John Jones who has been called 
up for the military service. He wishes to appeal for 
deferment of his service on the basis of undue hard- 
ship. The Hardship Committee, on its own responsi- 
bility, may approve the deferment, providing the com- 
mittee is satisfied that the applicant has a good case. 

Or, perhaps Mary Jones has been requested by the 
local authority to comply with the compulsory fire- 
watching order, which will obligate her to take her 
turn watching for fire bombs in her neighborhood in a 
target city. Mary Jones claims that compliance with 
this order would cause undue hardship. The Com- 
mittee will decide Mary Jones’ case. If she claims 
physical disability, the Committee may order a med- 
ical examination and be guided by the doctor’s find- 
ings. 

Or, Henry Smith claims that an order issued under 
the Essential Work Order which restricts him from 
leaving an essential war industry will work a hardship 
on him. Again the Committee will decide the case on 
its merits. 

The same procedure can be followed in other types 
of appeal from the orders which sometimes severely 
restrict movements of individuals from one place of 
employment to another. The decision on each appeal 
is within the discretion of the Appeals Committees, 
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subject, of course, to the general regulations of the 
Ministry of Labour. 

The best evidence of the general success of this plan, 
which so vitally affects the British working people, is 
the fact that one hears so little discussion about the 
appeals machinery. Most striking fact of all is that 
the appeals machinery is so taken for granted that it 
hardly ever makes the news. 


The Case of Henry Thomas 


But these are not the only ways in which the Labour 
Exchange affects the lives of the workers in Britain to- 
day. Take the case of Henry Thomas who, we will 
assume, has been working in Yorkshire in an industry 
whose output has been decreased because of the war 
restrictions. He has lost his job and so goes to the 
Labour Exchange in Leeds. He has the skill and 
working record that indicate he can fill a job in an 
essential war industry in Birmingham. He agrees to 
take the job. The Leeds Labour Exchange will then 
pay his train fare to Birmingham and will pay him 5 
shillings for the time which he will lose in transit. On 
his arrival in Birmingham, Thomas will be directed 
to a billet or a hostel for temporary accommodations, 
until he can get settled. That is the responsibility of 
one of the industrial welfare workers who is attached 
to the Labour Exchange. Thomas will then report to 
the Birmingham Labour Exchange and be directed to 
his new place of employment. If he has left his wife 
and children in “Leeds and continues to maintain a 
home for them there, he will receive, in addition to his 
wages, a maintenance allowance of 3 shillings a day 
from the local Labour Exchange. 





The industrial welfare worker of the Labour Ex- 
change has a further duty to put him in touch with 
some community organization in Birmingham which 
will assist him in shaking down to his new living condi- 
tions. This may be such an organization as the 
YMCA or a workers’ club or some other existing 
organization in the community. 

{t may happen that his new place of work in Bir- 
mingham employs more than 250 workers. The plant 
is, therefore, required by the Ministry of Labour to 
operate a canteen which serves hot meals—an im- 
portant provision because of the tendency toward re- 
striction of diet under war-ration conditions. The 
factory inspector of the Ministry of Labour is also 
empowered to require that full-time or part-time med- 
ical services are available at the factory. The Min- 
ister of Labour has also required that the factory shall 
have on its staff a welfare worker familiar with per- 
sonnel work. 


The Case of George MacFarlane 

Now, let’s take the case of George MacFarlane 
who, we will say, works in a little town in Worcester- 
shire. George has lost his job because of war condi- 
tions, and he does not have the type of skill that is in 
demand in a war industry. He discusses the matter 
with an interviewer at his local Labour Exchange. 
It is arranged that he shall take a course at the govern- 
ment training center in Birmingham which is one of 
35 such centers operated by the Ministry of Labour 
throughout the country. He goes to Birmingham, his 
fare paid by the local Labour Exchange. He reports 
to the Birmingham Labour Exchange and is referred 
to the training center for his course of training. 








FUNCTIONS OF THE BRITISH LABOUR EXCHANGE IN SUMMARY 


The registration of the nation’s manpower and womanpower. 


The distribution of workers to the armed forces and to industry. 


The administration of the appeals system. 
The placement of all workers in war industries. 


The recruitment of workers for industrial training schemes. 


The administration of the Labor Supply Schemes. 


The provision of traveling, lodging, and other allowances for transferred war workers. 
The supervision of industrial welfare work inside and outside the factory. 
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While in training, he will receive a nominal weekly 
wage, plus his board and lodging. Since he is main- 
taining a wife and children at his home in Worcester- 
shire, he will receive a maintenance grant for their 
support that will continue during his training course. 
While he is still in Worcestershire and unemployed, 
waiting for posting to the Birmingham training 
center, he will receive his unemployment insurance 
grant at his local Labour Exchange. 

All of these and many other types of services have 
given the workers in Great Britain a new and vital 
association with their local Labour Exchanges. 

Closely related to the Labour Exchanges are the 
conciliation services of the Ministry of Labour and 
the factory inspectors. While the latter services are 
not actually located in the Exchange, they are all co- 
ordinated administratively by an officer who is one 
of the 12 regional controllers of the Ministry of 
Labour. 

The Minister of Labour is, significantly enough, 
chairman of the Production Executive of the Cabinet 
which consists of the Ministers of the supply depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Royal Air Force. 

Thus—at the national level—questions of major 
policy affecting the competing labor requirements of 
the Ministries responsible for war production machin- 
ery and the military services have created constantly 
changing labor priority problems. From each of 
these spring an infinite number of related problems 
which affect the well-being of individual workers. 


Economical Use of Skilled Labor 


Learning the lesson of the last war, the British 
concentrated in the Ministry of Labour practically all 
problems dealing with the recruitment, training, and 
distribution of workers among essential war industries, 
together with the new industrial welfare services. 
The need for many of these industrial welfare services 
has always existed, but that need has now been sharply 
emphasized by war conditions. The Labour Ex- 
change has become the tangible link between the 
individual worker and the machinery for organizing 
the war effort. 


Employers, too, come to the Exchange. Employers 
in most of the essential war industries are required by law 
to notify the Exchange of their labor requirements. 
Inspectors from the local Labour Supply Committee, 
which is closely related to the Exchange, determine 
whether specific plants and factories are using skilled 
labor efficiently. The inspector, usually an engineer, 
will advise on production adjustments to effect 
economies in the use of skilled labor. Among his 
other statutory powers, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to remove skilled labor from a plant 
where it is being inefficiently utilized. 


Effectiveness of National System 


The employers also serve on one of the committee 
panels. Thus, the Labour Exchange has become a 
meeting ground locally for the representatives of em- 
ployers, workers, and the Government. There are, 
of course, elements ofthis cooperative endeavor that 
are not functioning too smoothly. But these arise 
mainly from the human shortcomings inevitable in 
the fact of new and vast administrative problems. 
Obstacles arise also from the terrific friction that is 
created by the increasing dislocation of leisurely 
peacetime organization for the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. 

The fact that the British unemployment insurance 
and public employment offices—that is, the Labour 
Exchanges—are a partofa national system within the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, is one of the 
greatest strengths of the British situation. ‘The opera- 
tion of the Labour Exchange can be geared to the rapid 
changes in manpower policy of the Government, 
subject, as it is, to the swift change of events. For, in 
the final analysis, the Minister of Labour and National 
Service is administratively responsible for the entire 
supply of manpower and womanpower needed in 
Britain’s prosecution of the war. 

When next you thrill to the exploits of the Spitfires, 
pause a moment and think of the industrial manpower 
that gets the Spitfires to the R. A. F. Its fountain- 
head is the local British Labour Exchange. 
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FARMERS TURN TO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR— 


Harvest Hands 
for 
Southern Llinois 


& * . By 
HAROLD C. BUCHANAN 


Manager, Illinois State Employment 
Service, Murphysboro . 


EACH SPRING brings to the fruit- and vegetable- 
growing regions of southern IIlionis a bustle of activity 
that lasts through the summer. Starting with straw- 
berries in May, and continuing with raspberries, 
beans, early apples, cucumbers, squash, and peaches, 
the harvest continues, with only a few days’ inter- 
mission between crops, up to the picking of the late 
apples in October. 

For some years prior to 1941, farmers and fruit 
growers in this area had few worries about finding 
harvest hands. Migratory workers from Missouri, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Louisiana, usually arrived 
early in May. Moreover, during the depression 
years, jobless industrial workers who had come back 
to the farm country to make their money last longer, 
could be depended on for harvest work. This created 
an oversupply of harvest hands and had the effect of 
lowering wages. Up to 1941, farmers had been able 
to get all the hands they needed at from $1.20 to $1.60 
for a 10-hour day. 

But, early in the spring of 1941, it became evident to 
the offices of the Illinois State Employment Service 
that there was going to be a lack of workers for the 
harvest season. A direct mail and field visiting cam- 
paign was started among the fruit and vegetable 
growers to let them know that the supply of workers 
was smaller than usual. 

At first, representatives of the Employment Service 
were given little attention. The farmers had become 
thoroughly accustomed to a plentiful supply of cheap 
labor, and were inclined to dismiss the warning of 
diminishing supplies. Secondly, the mention of the 
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Employment Service as a State agency aroused in some 
farmers fear of higher taxes to pay for the ‘‘Service.”’ 
And finally, the suggestion that farmers would prob- 
ably have to pay higher wages was hardly a welcome 
one. Representatives of the Employment Service, 
however, kept hammering at them and succeeded in 
inducing some farmers to place orders for anticipated 
needs. This was helpful in estimating the total 
number of harvest hands that would be needed. 


Harvest Completed 


The Employment Service field men accomplished 
something of even greater importance—they found 
out where the workers had come from in previous 
years, and in some cases were able to get their names 
and home addresses. With this information at hand 
the offices were able to spread the word in surrounding 
communities that harvesters were especially needed 
in Illinois. So successful was the campaign that, at 
the beginning of the harvest season, more than 2,500 
workers had been moved into the area. These mi- 
gratory workers, however, did not stay long. By the 
time the strawberry harvest was finished, all but 15 
percent of them had moved on. They had moved 
northward in search of new harvests in northern 
Illinois and Michigan. The early apple crop failed to 
provide employment for more than a few persons 
because prices were low and much of the crop was not 
picked at all. 

As other fruits and vegetables ripened, the State 
Employment Service sought out every possible local 
source of labor to supplement the migratory workers 
still in the area. Many workers were obtained 
through the assistance of relief offices. As the school 


‘year ended, students who had previously been 


registered became available and were sent out to jobs. 
Additional workers were obtained through WPA 
offices; in some localities WPA projects were tempo- 
rarily discontinued so that the men could be used for 
the harvesting of peaches. Later in the season, when 
the supply of harvesters was still inadequate to handle 
the peach crop, the field representatives of the Em- 
ployment Service persuaded many of the fruit growers 
to employ Negro workers. With their aid, the harvest 
was completed. 

The greatest problems encountered throughout the 
campaign were locating workers willing to accept 
the wages offered, and trying to persuade farmers to 
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offer better wages than in previous years. Wages 
did advance somewhat in the area. Most farmers 
had to pay from 17% to 20 cents an hour for their 
workers, and toward the end of the peach season the 
rate had advanced to $2 a day, plus transportation. 

In general, it was not easy to induce farmers to 
anticipate their needs and place orders for workers in 
advance, or to cooperate with the State Employment 
Service by sending their harvest hands back to the 
office for further referral after a crop was harvested. 
However, as the season advanced and the effective- 
ness of the public employment service became ap- 
parent, the employers showed a tendency to cooperate 
more fully and to place greater confidence in the 
State agency. 

In the main, the campaign was handled from the 
Murphysboro office of the Illinois State Employment 
Service. It could not have succeeded, however, 
without the help given by the offices in Herrin, 
West Frankfort, Mount Vernon, Harrisburg, and 
Cairo, and the office of the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service in Cape Girardeau. 


A Recurrent Problem 


While the farm labor supply problem was met for 
the 1941 season, it will reappear and will undoubtedly 
be of greater proportions by the spring of 1942. 
The area is definitely a low-wage one. Even with 
the labor shortage that existed during the past 
season, it was hard to persuade the farmers to offer 
higher wages. Conditions under which a few of the 
migratory workers are forced to live are reminiscent 
of those described in John Steinbeck’s “Grapes of 
Wrath.”” Since no camps or other shelter are pro- 
vided, most of the harvest hands carry their own 
camping equipment—ausually makeshift tents made 
from old pieces of canvas or burlap sacks. Some, 
lacking even this meager shelter, must sleep on heaps 
of straw in tumble-down sheds on the farms. No 
provisions whatsoever are made for sanitation. 
Obviously, under these conditions, workers who can 
find employment in industrial areas will not go back 
to fruit picking as long as their industrial jobs hold 
out—or as long as there is hope of getting a new 
industrial job. Many industrial workers who had 
been forced by the depression to live on farms in 
southern Illinois, and who were formerly available 
for harvest work, have already moved back to the 
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cities. And this trend will continue. Consequently, 
the farm labor supply will be reduced even more in 
this region in coming years. 

The situation is one that calls for immediate action. 
Unless plans are made to bring workers into our area 
for the harvest season of 1942, much of the crop may 
be lost. And the fruits and vegetables grown in this 
area make up an important part of the food supply of 
the Middle West. 

The suggestion has been made that a meeting be 
called of representatives of the Employment Services 
of the fruit- and vegetable-growing States—Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan—and of the States that furnish 
most of the migratory workers—Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and Missouri—to analyze the conditions and find out 
what must be done. 

Such a meeting would have to accept two “musts.” 
First of all, the farmers must be made to understand 
the gravity of the situation. They cannot take for 
granted that, since the problem was solved this year 
through the efforts of the State Employment Service, 
it will continue to be solved in other years without 
their active help. If wages continue to be as low as in 
the past, while industrial wages are constantly in- 
creasing, nothing will persuade workers to take 
harvesting jobs. 

Secondly, if workers are to be induced to come into 
the area for jobs, living conditions must be improved. 
This could be done in part by establishing mobile 
camps, with provisions for sanitation. Where these 
camps should be located, and how the expense of 
their upkeep should be met, are matters to be de- 
cided upon after careful exploration. 

The problems of transportation may be solved if 
relief agencies and WPA offices are permitted to 
transport their workers to the orchards. 

The State Employment Service does not attempt 
to function as a wage-fixing agency, or to lay down 
conditions of employment. But the Employment 
Service is charged with the responsibility of finding 
workers to fill the jobs that are open, especially in 
areas where labor stringencies exist. Moreover, the 
Service is in a position to know what wages and what 
working conditions are likely to attract workers to the 
area. The State Employment Service, therefore, 
should take a position of leadership in any movement 
to furnish employers with this information, and to 
bring about conditions that will assure an adequate 
supply of workers to harvest the crops. 
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Service for 
Employers 


e ee By 


GEORGE L. TURNER 


Manager, Missouri State Employment 
Service, Spring field 


BEFORE TRYING to sell the Employment Service 
to the public and to employers, we must first take an 
inventory of our stock in trade and find out what we 
have to sell. We could not expect an employer to be 
interested in the Employment Service as a name or an 
organization, or in the technique of interviewing, or 
in our beautiful coding and filing systems, or in the 
fact that we want him to use our service, unless we can 
prove to him that we have something worth his con- 
sideration, something that will save him time and 
money. We must have something to sell and then sell 
‘it intelligently. 

The employer-visiting program of the Springfield 
office was, therefore, approached in the following 
manner. 

The first step was to impress upon the entire staff 
the importance of employer contacts in the Employ- 
ment Service functions; to give every staff member a 
feeling of responsibility for his part, however small, in 
developing good relations with employers; to remind 
him constantly that he is a salesman for the Service. 

We did not forget the fact that when an application 
has been taken and properly classified, only the first 
step in selling the Service has been made. The mer- 
chandise is on the shelf, but it must move if we are to 
remain in business. Application cards that become 
inactive without referral can never show a profit. 
Moreover, our stock of merchandise must have var- 
iety; we must attract all types of applicants; and we 
must have complete information concerning each of 
them. 

To accomplish this, we arranged to reinterview ap- 
plicants. Hundreds of letters were sent out with che 
explanation that for the good of the applicant we 
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should have a complete work history. These letters 
brought a high percentage of response, and one result 
was that hundreds of the old applications were re- 
placed with new ones. 

Invitations were next sent to representatives of large 
firms and organizations and to college professors to 
speak before our staff at regular training meetings on 
the broad general subject of public relations. Through 
these gatherings, many business firms came to know 
our Service better, and our relationship with them be- 
came closer. 

Groups of interviewers arranged to visit local plants 
in order to become better acquainted with the occu- 
pations of various industries. Written reports of 
these visits were required, so that detailed and com- 
plete descriptions of operations would be assured. 
These visits have given interviewers more complete 
knowledge of the local labor market and have im- 
proved the quality of applications taken from job 
seekers. 

Our employer-contact program began not so much 
with the idea of getting orders as to convince the em- 
ployer that we can serve him. To do this, we had to 
explain our operations, our methods of registration, 
classification, referral, clearance facilities, etc. The 
employer is often agreeably surprised that we are not 
bound by ironclad rules and regulations, but that our 
functions are designed to serve his needs as well as 
those of the workers. 

Our office always welcomes opportunities for speak- 
ing engagements because they afford a method for 
meeting large numbers of employers at one gathering. 
Our representatives have talked before practically 
every local civic and labor organization. In speaking 


. before women’s social clubs, we usually solicit their 


aid in directing qualified applicants to the Employ- 
ment Service. As a result of these talks, we are 
receiving wholehearted cooperation from all the 
groups. 

The claims department is also active in promoting 
good public relations. When a person files an original 
claim, the clerk taking the claim notifies the order de- 
partment, which in turn immediately communicates 
with the employer. The primary purpose of this step 
is to learn whether we can be of assistance in filling 
the opening left by the claimant. Many orders are 
received as a result of this follow-up of the claim, 
particularly from firms who have never before used 
the Service. 











Every employer is a potential user of the 
public employment service. He may be a 
prospective client; he may be an old client; 
or he may be an ex-client of the Service. In 
any case, the Employment Service wants him 
to think well of its service and to use it. 
This much-to-be-desired end depends largely 
on how well the employer-visiting program is 
planned and executed.—J. C. STORIN, Senior 
Interviewer, Oklahoma State Employment Service, 


Oklahoma City. 





Other proportional activities include the mailing of 
welcome letters to newcomers to acquaint them with 
our Service; soliciting use of our Service by persons to 
whom building permits have been issued; answering 
advertisements appearing in the classified sections of 
the local newspapers. In the latter case, persons who 
are seeking employment are invited to call at the office 
and place their applications with us. In this way, we 
have been able to add many desirable applicants to 
our files. Employers who are seeking workers through 
the “‘want ad” columns are invited to make use of our 
Service, if the desired results have not otherwise been 
obtained. This is a perpetual program and _ has 
proved profitable. 


Special Programs 


In addition to the educational and promotional 
efforts described above, special programs are carried 
on from time to time. 

In cooperation with the chamber of commerce, we 
participated in a campaign to clean up, paint up, and 
beautify Springfield. Placards which read, ‘For 
Workers, Call 2404, Missouri State Employment 
Service,” were used to advertise this campaign and 
were placed in the display windows of practically 
every firm in the city. The city was divided into 22 
districts, and volunteers from civic organizations were 
assigned to each. These volunteers were given special 
training in taking orders, after which they made a 
thorough canvass of their districts. Orders were 
turned in to our office daily for selection and referral. 
This campaign received a great amount of local 
publicity and was quite successful. 


Union Relationship 


Organized labor in Springfield is one of our most 
ardent boosters. This relationship has been built up 
through fair dealings with all labor organizations and 
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by doing business with their representatives on the 
same basis as with other employers. A few samples of 
this cooperation follow: 

Construction workers—The Employment Service fur- 
nished workers for the building of the two million 
dollar O’Reilly General Hospital in Springfield. A 
branch office was maintained at the job site and a 
staff member especially assigned to serve the con- 
tractors. He reported at the job each morning at 
6:30 where he received all orders for workers and 
relayed them to our main office. A large sign was 
erected by the contractor at the entrance, reading: 


NO APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
TAKEN HERE 
ALL EMPLOYEES SELECTED 
THROUGH MISSOURI STATE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Garment workers.—A verbal agreement was made 
with the business representative of the Garment 
Workers Local Union and the plant superintendent of 
our largest local garment factory to place all orders 
for workers with the Employment Service. We then 
selected and referred qualified union members. As 
this supply of union members was exhausted, we 
referred other qualified workers, and later inexperi- 
enced operators, who were to serve a_ three-weeks 
probationary period. We in no way recruited for the 
union, nor did we advise workers either to join or not 
to join the union. All workers referred understood 
that they had to meet the requirements of the em- 
ployer. 


Individualized Services 


Example 1.—Springfield has one of the largest egg- 
drying plants in the world, which normally opens in 
March and closes about August 1 of each year. Our 
Service acts as the sole selection and referral agency. 
Advance notice of the opening: is given our repre- 
sentative especially assigned to this firm, and selected 
applicants report to him at intervals at the plant where 
they are checked in. From time to time during the 
season, other workers are selected and referred to this 
plant as replacements become necessary. Our job 
studies, attractively bound, especially pleased the 
plant superintendent who was quite enthusiastic over 
this further effort to serve him. 

Example 2.—For the past two seasons, we have 
maintained an office at the fairgrounds in Springfield, 
where the second largest fair in the State is held. Last 
year we placed many clerical workers, ushers, ticket 
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takers, and workers for concessions and exhibitors. 
This year, the fair catalog carried an announcement 
that our office on the grounds would supply qualified 
workers to exhibitors as it had done for the past two 
years. 

Example 3.—A large eastern sales organization 
purchased our largest department store which em- 
ploys a force of 250 workers. The new manager was 
contacted as soon as possible after he took over the 
store with the result that Missouri’s first cooperative 
employing agreement was signed a short time later. 

Example 4.—The manager of the local branch of a 
large chain variety store, who has also signed a co- 
operative employing agreement, and who uses the 
Service exclusively, has been so successful in recruit- 
ing salespersons that his store has been selected by his 
firm as the ‘“Training and Recruiting Store” for new 
personnel in this area. He generously credits our 
Service with a large part in this success. 


Personalized Service To Employers 


The ground work for public relations had been laid 
by one field representative and the manager of the 
Springfield office. To carry out the personalized 
employer service program, however, other staff mem- 
bers were called upon to help. The first step was to 
divide the city, because of its scattered industries and 
two widely separated retail trade areas, into four 
territories with an Employment Service representa- 
tive assigned to each. Each representative was to be 
responsible for servicing old ‘‘accounts,” soliciting 
new job orders and rendering individualized service 
to employers in his district. These representatives are 


regarded as “‘city salesmen” and each is provided with 
a manual which contains copies of application card, 
order card, claim forms, available labor bulletin, 
clearance reports, and other useful material. One 
field man remains in the office to receive emergency 
orders from all four districts. By means of a rotating 
method, each man spends one day in the office, and 
three in the field. By systematic check with the office 
they are able to keep informed of orders phoned in 
and to return to their desks whenever necessary to fill 
orders for their territory. This plan has many ad- 
vantages—employers like to maintain relations with 
one man, to place their orders with him and to look to 
him for their proper handling. From the office 
operating standpoint, supervision becomes an easy 
matter when direct responsibility is allocated to the 
staff on a geographical basis. 

Results of the employer aspects of our public rela- 
tions program are reflected in the steadily increasing 
number of employers who use our Service. Spring- 
field has 2,029 business firms of which 1,178 may be 
considered “‘profitable” from the viewpoint of poten- 
tial use of the Service. Promotional visits are directed 
almost exclusively to this group of employers. The 
remaining 851 are small businesses run by the family 
or having practically no labor turn-over. These are 
reached in the main by direct mail. They receive 
our available labor bulletins monthly and all special 
issues as well. This concentration of employer visits 
on the “‘profitable”’ firms has paid dividends in steadily 
increasing placements, as shown by the fact that of the 
1,178 firms in this group, 795 have used the Service 
since this program began, whereas only 221 had used 
it prior to that time. 


MILWAUKEE SPEED! 


Recent issues of the Employment Security Review carried short items stating that on one occasion the Tampa (Fla.) local office had 
made a placement in 20 minutes; and that on another occasion the Winter Haven (Fla.) office had made a placement in 10 minutes. 

Now comes the Milwaukee (Wis.) office crying “‘snail’s speed” and reporting the world’s swiftest placement—25 seconds. 

Here is how it came about: An order came in at 8:45 a. m. for a “short-order” cook from the restaurant below the placement 
office. While the employer was still on the telephone discussing a previous placement with the local office manager, an applicant, who 
had been standing at the desk of the employment service interviewer when the call came in, arrived at the restaurant and was hired. 
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Displacement 
Reports 
in Vital Role 


CONCRETE ILLUSTRATIONS of the value of the 
Reports on Labor Displacement Due to Curtailment Orders 
or to Shortages of Material and Parts, which Employment 
Service offices all over the country are preparing and 
submitting to the Bureau of Employment Security, 
were recently set forth by the Priorities Branch of the 
Labor Division of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

These reports (ES—223), now coming into Washing- 
ton at the rate of about 50 a day, are helping to solve 
one of wartime’s thorniest problems—unemployment 
resulting from the change-over from peacetime to 
wartime production. 

OPM officials said that on the basis of these reports, 
as well as community surveys of potential distress 
areas, employers shifting to defense production and 
communities threatened with unemployment due to 
priorities had been given special consideration in 
allocating materials. Employers have been able to 
retain their working forces intact during the period of 
conversion from nondefense to defense production, 
and the economic existence of many a community has 
been saved largely by allotments of materials. 

The Priorities Branch of the Labor Division is re- 
ceiving weekly hundreds of ES—223 forms filled out in 
the 1,500 local employment offices for individual 
companies that have either experienced lay-offs be- 
cause of shortages of materials and priority orders or 
that are expecting to lay off workers in the future for 
such reasons. The following cases illustrate the vari- 
ous types of action that may be taken to assist firms 
whose situation has been brought to the attention of 
the Labor Division by reports from the Bureau of 
Employment Security: 

A furniture company that expected to lay off 122 employees 
within a few weeks because it could not secure steel knives for a 
Yates jointer was immediately informed that it was entitled to 
a priority rating on material needed for repair and maintenance 
of present equipment. It obtained the knives without which 
it might have had to shut down. Numerous other cases have 


been handled in the same way where firms did not know the 
ratings to which they were entitled under various priority orders. 
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A stove company was forced to reduce its employment from 
1,500 to 800 because of material shortages. It was the most 
important source of employment in the community. Further- 
more the plant was preparing to fill a contract for shell cases. 
Upon recommendation of the Labor Division, the stove com- 
pany obtained steel enabling it to operate at 60 percent of 
normal levels, which relieved the critical employment situation 
in the community and gave the firm an opportunity to shift to 
defense work. 

Following a community survey, a company making warm-air 
furnaces obtained steel sufficient to keep 150 employees at 
work during the season, thus preventing further distress in 
this area. 

Another firm with 800 workers in an area certified to the 
Army and Navy as one threatened with serious priority unem- 
ployment obtained a small amount of aluminum in order to 
continue in operation. This action gave the firm sufficient 
time to convert to defense and to substitute other materials in 
its production. 

A firm making small household electrical appliances in a 
certified community was granted an additional allotment of 
nickel for plating. This supply avoided a lay-off of a sub- 
stantial part of the company’s labor force and enabled it to 
complete a large inventory of partially manufactured products. 
The firm has secured a considerable amount of defense work 
and is in the process of converting its equipment. 

A Wisconsin firm in a distressed community obtained suffi- 
cient steel to employ a minimum of 420 workers for 6 weeks 
while the firm was retooling for defense work and seeking 
additional defense work. 

Firms in the slide-fastener (zipper) industry received monthly 
50 percent of their normal usage on grounds that otherwise 
there would be a large direct displacement of labor compared 
with the amount of copper used, that there would be indirect 
displacement of labor in industries using zippers, and that a 
program for using substitutes was being developed. 

More recent reports now being received by the 
Bureau of Employment Security and submitted 
to OPM, reflect a threat to employment because of 
unusually heavy actual or anticipated shortages of 
steel, copper, and brass. Moreover, shut-downs and 
lay-offs due to curtailment in the silk, rubber, and 
automobile industries continue to be heavy; electric- 
refrigerator, iron, washer, and stove industries have 
been compelled further to halt operations. 

Companies making metal furniture, bedsprings, 
bicycles, batteries, and similar products have been 
affected by curtailment orders and report heavy 
lay-offs; the order which limits copper alloys (M-—9- 
C), and the threatened shortage of steel and iron 
cause the principal distress. A dozen or so manu- 
facturers held up operations due to inability to obtain 
new equipment (tools and gages, drill bits, machin- 
ery, etc.) or ratings which would enable them to 
acquire the important facilities. In addition to the 
above-mentioned items, the ES—223 reports frequently 
disclose the following shortages: piece goods, rayon 
yarn, lead, aluminum, tin plate, bronze, nickel, 
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pigments, lacquers and paints, zinc, metal parts, 
electrical wire and sockets, plastics, phenol and for- 
maldehyde, rubber, bakelite, cadmium, chromium, 
paper and cartons, nails and screws, and occasionally 
an odd product like catalin, or shipping space for 
lumber. 

The largest single scheduled lay-off reported in the 
recent ES-223 forms was that of 26,330 for the Dear- 


(25,000 scheduled for the period December 15-31, 
1941). Most of these workers, however, will be called 
back for war-industry work after April 1942. At the 
other end of the scale of lay-offs due to curtailment 
orders is a Massachusetts firm of eight employees, 
manufacturing gold pen points, which faced a shut- 
down early in 1942 because of brass curtailment, 
even though the firm needs only 40 pounds of this 








born, Mich., plant of the Ford Motor Company alloy a year. 


WOMEN IN THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


All over America, the State employment offices report, the use of women in industry has risen and is con- 
tinuing to rise. From January through August 1941, these offices filled more than 1,270,000 jobs with women 
workers—35 percent more than in the same period of the year before. About 245,000 of these jobs were in manu- 
facturing plants—an increase of almost 60 percent over 1940. 

During the first World War the employment of women in proportion to men in some war industries rose all 
the way from 300 to 3,500 percent. Will such increases be made during the present emergency? Very possibly, 
because more and more women are enrolling in the free defense training courses throughout the country—courses 
in machine-shop practice, related drafting and blueprint reading, electrical and radio work, aviation service, and 


other occupations. 


Women make up an important part of our industrial army, and they can play a decisive role in t!e battle of 
production. 

This is not the first battle in which women have served. American women have fought beside their menfolk 
since the days when pioneers first began to carve a civilization from the continental wilderness. In our present 
struggle to save that civilization by out-producing the Axis Powers, women have their greatest opportunity to serve 
their country and humanity itself. They are grasping that opportunity. They are serving the cause of freedom 
in a thousand ways. They are doing their share to attain that which will win America’s battle of production: 
speed and efficiency —ELLEN S. Woopwarp, Member Social Security Board. 
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CLEARANCE—AID TO DEFENSE 


Do the local offices of the State Employment 
Services cooperate effectively on clearances with 
holders of national defense contracts in solving their 
labor problems? 

The following case histories from the records of the 
New Orleans office of the Louisiana State Employ- 
ment Service answer this question in the affirmative. 

Case history 1—On June 4, 1941, this office received 
orders through clearance channels from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., for 82 skilled 
workers—horizontal and vertical boring-mill opera- 
tors, turret-lathe operators, planer operators, tool 
makers, milling-machine operators, and gage makers. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works has a large Govern- 
ment contract for tanks and ammunition, and the 
New Orleans office was only one of many in the 
Nation that was called upon to do its share in supply- 
ing workers. 

Upon receipt of these orders, placement inter- 
viewers proceeded to comb the files for available 
prospects for this highly skilled work. The Employ- 
ment Service sought the help of the local secretary of 
the International Association of Machinists, as well 
as of shops employing machinists. 

An advertisement was run in the local newspaper 
by the employer, showing the type of men needed 
but specifying that men employed by firms engaged 
in defense production should not apply. 

An assistant personnel director of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works interviewed applicants selected 
for him by interviewers of the local office. This 
screening process sifted the wheat from the chaff 
and saved time and expense for the employer. It was 
found that by holding the interviews at night, 
machinists who were employed could come in to be 
interviewed. 

Selections were made subject to approval of the 
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home office. Shortly thereafter another company 
representative was sent to New Orleans to arrange 
transportation and medica] examinations, and to iron 
out any questions that might have come up. Inter- 
viewers assisted in this work also. 

The employer wrote appreciatively, ““We wish to 
thank you for your splendid cooperation and service 
to us.” 

Case history 2—On June 19, 1941, orders were 
received from the Elmhurst Contracting Company of 
New York, N. Y., for journeymen carpenters, stiff- 
leg derrick operators, dragline operators, crane oper- 
ators, and tug boat captains. 

The employer wanted these men for the construc- 
tion of a United States Army base in British Guiana, 
South America. 

Telegrams were immediately sent to prospective 
applicants to report on Sunday, June 22. The appli- 
cations division had interviewers on hand for new 
registrations. The order placement division selected 
qualified applicants. The employer’s representative 
hired nine workers. 

The office was called upon again to assist in arrang- 
ing medical examinations, passports, draft releases, 
and work recommendations, 

An interesting side light of this recruitment was a 
statement by the employer’s representative that a 
previous effort of his company to secure labor through 
a newspaper “ad” and by interviews held at a New 
Orleans hotel were not nearly so successful as the 
results obtained with the cooperation of the local 
office. 

Case history 3—On August 12, 1941, the Panama 
Constructors, Inc., telephoned long distance to order 
12 road-scraper operators for work in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Prospects were secured from our files, through radio 
announcements, and through newspaper advertise- 
ments. 
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A representative from Panama flew to New Orleans. 
Unqualified applicants were screened by placement 
interviewers, and after seeing all the prospects he 
desired to interview, the representative returned to his 
home office. It then fell upon us to help arrange for 
transportation, make additional selections, and, in 
some cases at the employer’s request, to do the hiring. 
An interviewer went aboard ship to check the men off 
as they left for Panama. 

The employer, a holder of a large national defense 
contract, wrote expressing appreciation for ‘“‘ex- 
cellent work.” 

The above examples of specific cases, large and 
small, of effective clearance cooperation are in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Office of Production 
Management urging firms engaged in national de- 
fense work to secure their personnel from the public 
employment services. 

In the orderly transfer of needed workers from one 
labor market to another, and in the discouragement of 
needless migration, clearances are proving to be im- 
portant arteries of supply in the national defense 
program.—Walter C. Bougere, Jr., Placement Inter- 
viewer, Louisiana State Employment Service, New Orleans. 


THE ITINERANT INTERVIEWER 
AT WORK 


ONE DAY my manager said, “You are to have charge 
of Watauga County and will go to that county each 
Friday.” This is a high mountainous county with a 
population of about 15,000 people. The county seat 
which is the itinerant point is located in Boone about 
40 miles from the North Wilkesboro office. A good 
number of retail stores and service establishments are 
located in this little town due to the fact that it is a 
summer resort and is the home of the Appalachian 
State Teachers College. About 10 miles southwest of 
Boone is Blowing Rock, another well-known summer 
resort. 

I was glad and proud to have an itinerant county; 
so, with my files in one hand, my enthusiasm in the 
other, I started out one Friday morning. When 
I arrived, I immediately noticed how busy the little 
town of Boone seemed to be. I took off an hour and 
visited a few of the employers more for the purpose of 
a friendly visit than for business reasons. Much to my 
surprise they were interested in the Service, wanted 
to cooperate, and needed workers. I had to make 
good on the service I had just finished explaining 
in such glowingterms. AsI returned to the office, I 
wondered where and how I would find these workers. 
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There was an immediate need for applicants with a 
variety of skills. It was a great opportunity to prove 
or not to prove the value of public relations on 
itinerant service. 

My first act was to run a news item in the county 
paper, informing the people as to the hours a repre- 
sentative would be at the courthouse to interview job 
seekers and take orders for workers. Next, I thought 
it best to find an agency or a person who knew the 
people in the county—a person whom the people of 
the county came to when seeking information or 
advice. The clerk of the court happened to be the 
key maninthecounty. Asa leader in the community, 
he could see the possibilities of the Employment 
Service to the county. We worked out a system 
whereby information concerning job openings was 
given him, and he, in turn, informed possible job 
seekers, so that by the time I was again stationed at 
the itinerant point there usually would be available 
applicants who could satisfactorily fill the openings on 
file. Telephones were of very little use due to the 
fact that my applicants had no telephones. However, 
“call in” cards were useful at times. On many 
Fridays, an applicant would appear at my table 
saying, ‘Well, I just got this here card and wondered 
if the job is still open.” <A glance at the date on the 
card showed a lapse from two to five weeks. When 
questioned as to why he did not receive the card 
earlier, usually the answer would be, “Oh, I just 
didn’t think to look in the box.” 


Country Store Headquarters 


At the time the Blue Ridge Parkway was being con- 
structed, men were needed in large numbers. I had 
already referred all the available applicants on file to 
the contractors and they were still calling for more 
men. The country stores at strategic points in the 
county were then asked to help; the storekeeper’s 
function was to state the day and hours a representa- 
tive would be present at the store to register and refer 
workers to the parkway. On the day the applicants 
were requested to report for work, one had to be on 
the job at 7 o’clock to check the referrals. This meant 
a drive from 40 to 50 miles at daybreak. If you had 
not breakfasted, an invitation might be forthcoming 
at the camp—a breakfast consisting of huge biscuits, 
bacon and gravy—and no food could have tasted 
better as you sat on a hard bench and ate it watching 
the sun rise over a mountain top. 

The manual containing all clearance openings was 
brought each Friday. Any interested person was at 
liberty to read the summary sheets, and there was 
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always a friend or cousin who could probably qualify 
for one of the jobs listed. This method of bringing 
information concerning job openings in North 
Carolina and nearby States brought in more qualified 
people than any other means of publicizing the 
Service. Twenty to thirty persons including some of 
the town’s leading citizens checked by each Friday 
just to read this list. 

To fill an urgent opening, I once went after a girl 
whose home was on one of the many high mountains 
in the county. I drove the car as far as possible, then 
walked straight up two miles of a mountain side, 
found the girl and brought her back to placement. 
This “‘bringing ’em back alive” method sometimes 
proved disastrous. Onegirl came all the way to North 
Wilkesboro with me and by the time we reached town 
suddenly became homesick and refused to stay. I had 
to scout around and find her a place to sleep and send 
her back on the bus the next day, much to my 
chagrin and depleted pocketbook. 

One of my best mediums of contact in Blowing 
Rock was the chief of police. Applicants were very 


prompt in reporting to jobs when notified by the chief. 
The chamber of commerce at Blowing Rock also 
helped me to bring together employers and appli- 
cants. An advertisement was run in the newspaper 
during the season announcing the day and hour 
a representative of the Employment Service would be 
at the office of the chamber of commerce. During the 
week, it was the function of the chamber’s secretary 
to inform persons seeking maids, yard workers, etc., 
and applicants seeking work, when I would be at his 
office again. In addition, the largest hotels and inns 
were visited regularly each week—you might compare 
this service with that of a weekly laundry service. 
If workers were needed, I would take the orders; if 
not, I would advise them the time of my next visit. 
The employers knew that I would be there at a certain 
time. They seemed to appreciate this checking by, 
and most of them depended on it. In an emergency, 
they could reach me immediately because they had 
my name, address, and telephone number on file. 

If, after reading this, you are inclined to ask, Where 
did you get the time to do all this? remember that 








TRAVELING SALESMAN FOR THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


‘“‘Where do I go to see about getting a job ina war-industry factory?’’ ‘‘Whatdol do to get into one 
of the Government schools where they are giving refresher courses?’’ ‘‘Where do I apply for old-age 
social security?’’ These are only a few of the questions that an itinerant interviewer must answer when 


he takes the Employment Service office into the field. 


The responsibility of the interviewer who sets up his office in the field has been greatly increased under 


the impetus of defense and war. 








Whereas the traffic in and out of his office previously was made up chiefly of claimants for unemploy- 
ment compensation, of persons who were required to renew their registrations, or of applicants for WPA 
and NYA jobs, it now includes, in addition, unemployed applicants as well as employed persons who 
wish to have their applications in the active file to be in line for improved job opportunities. Moreover, 
the search for workers who can be employed in war industries challenges the itinerant interviewers to do 
a more thorough job and avoid spending time on the less essential routine functions in the field. 


The time allocated for the itinerant Employment Service interviewer to complete his work is limited. 
However, he must not lose sight of the fact that only through a satisfactory interview and through the 
confidence and cooperation of the applicant can a satisfactory placement result. Even though there may 
be 25 or 30 applicants waiting, and the interviewing quarters are small, each individual should be given 
sufficient time to convey to him all essential job information. 


The only opportunity for contact with the Employment Service that a great many applicants and 
employers have is through the traveling representative. Their opinion of the Employment Service is 
formed through these contacts. It is important, therefore, that the traveling representative should 
carefully handle all interviews and investigations of contested unemployment insurance claims, in 
order that good public relations will be fostered among the clients he serves—Karu O. Batuxez, 
Interviewer, Nebraska State Employment Service, Norfolk. 
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office hours are only those hours you read about in 
bulletins. You must be ready at all times. Bridge 
games and evening meals have been missed on account 
of long distance telephone calls from the employers. 
However, I do not believe I could have secured the 
cooperation of the key men and agencies who helped 
me make approximately 300 placements during the 
last several months if these calls had been put off 
until office hours began again.—KatTuryn A. Lott, 
Senior Interviewer, North Carolina State Employment Service, 
North Wilkesboro. 


COOPERATION REAPS HARVEST OF 
PRAISE: 


“A marked degree of cooperation is evident among various 
agencies in coping with the severe problem of obtaining a 
sufficient supply of labor for detasseling hybrid seed corn and 
other farm work and employment in general. . . . Working 
with other offices of the Employment Service and with the 
Fremont Chamber of Commerce (the Fremont local office) 
staff began to prepare well in advance of the emergency with 
two fundamental objectives in view. One was to see that 
all residents of this immediate territory needing work should 
secure it; the other was to see that any help necessary beyond 
that was obtained. . . . With the employment situation here 
the brightest it has been since 1933, the residents of the Fremont 
territory have grounds for definite optimism.” 

The above excerpt is from an editorial in the 
Fremont Daily Tribune (Nebraska) entitled ‘““Grounds 
for Optimism.” 

What stimulated it? It was the cooperation that 
successfully brought in Fremont’s harvest. 

The Fremont employment office services six Ne- 
braska counties. A few weeks before the harvest 
season, an employment service representative met 
with agents and public-assistance directors, together 
with representatives of other Government agencies 
in the counties. These agencies included the Farm 
Security Administration, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, WPA, NYA, and the Selective 
Service Boards. 

The representatives discussed farm labor needs and 
ways and means to cope with possible farm labor short- 
ages. As a result of the discussions, a system was 
devised whereby county agents in outlying districts, and 
in some Cases school superintendents and school princi- 
pals, agreed to do a “pinch-hitting” job for the em- 
ployment service. They took over the recruitment 
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and referral work for the duration of the harvest 
season, taking farmers’ orders, as well as new regis- 
trations. 

Moreover, WPA and NYA made a substantial 
number of farm workers available by releasing men 
with farm-experience backgrounds. The county as- 
sistance office checked relief applicants, and all 
except those with doctors’ certificates showing them 
totally incapacitated for work were sent out to help 
harvest the counties’ crops. 

The cooperation of these various agencies greatly 
simplified the farm labor recruitment problem for 
the Fremont office and accomplished readily some- 
thing that would have been difficult, if not impossible, 
had that cooperation been lacking.—GeEorGE SANCHA, 
Manager, Nebraska State Employment Service, Fremont. 


DESIGN FOR DEFENSE 


An effective exhibit has been created by the In- 
formational Service of the Missouri Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. It is an electric Translite 
window display in the St. Louis local office, telling 
the story of ‘““Matching Men and Jobs” in six color 
photographs projected in sequence on a special 
processed screen. It takes one minute to show the 
entire sequence of six pictures. 

The display, set against a red, white, and blue 
background, has a relief map of Missouri superim- 
posed on a mural of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture. Glass pinstindicate the 34 local offices. 
Signs carry legends, ““Where Employers and Workers 
Meet”; “A Service Without a Charge’; “34 Offices 
Serve Employers and Workers of Missouri.”” Other 
placards explain briefly the highpoints of the Service 
and emphasize the advantage to workers of seeking 
jobs through the Employment Service offices. 

— Missouri State Employment Service. 








INVITATION 


On Local Office Fronts features highlights of 
experience in the local employment offices through- 
out the country. 

You are invited to send us your contributions. 
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TT Oo SBA V ICES 


For Welfare 
of Disabled 


ee e e By 
PAUL R. MEHM 
Supervisor, Bureau of Rehabilitation, 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, Wilkes-Barre District Office 


ONE FACT heartens all persons engaged in rehabili- 

tation work in northeastern Pennsylvania. It is that 
the Pennsylvania local employment offices are work- 
ing hand in hand with the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
to find more and better jobs for the disabled. 

The result is a better job of placement, rehabilita- 
tion, and training. Some of the success of this work 
must be attributed to what we term our placement 
clinics—now in their second year. 

Briefly, they are meetings in which one or more 
representatives of the local employment office staff 
and the Rehabilitation Bureau jointly interview for 
placement selected trainees of the Rehabilitation 
Bureau. 

The technique is simple and perhaps better suited 
to us than to other areas because of the contiguity 
of our respective offices. 

Plans were formulated in January 1941, at a con- 
ference attended by the district manager of the State 
Employment Service, the State Director of Rehabili- 
tation, a representative of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the U. S. Office of Education, a 
member of the Employment Service Planning Sec- 
tion, and two members of the local Rehabilitation 
Bureau staff. A senior interviewer, familiar with in- 
dustrial and commercial employment, was assigned 
by the Manager of the Wilkes-Barre local Employ- 
ment Service office to the task of transmuting our 
conclusions into action. 

Five clients were interviewed at the first clinic. 
Each interview, we later found, had averaged ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. No placements were at- 
tempted. The aim was to secure all the information 
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COOPERATING — — 


the Employment Service and the Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau should have, including the client’s disability, 
educational background, personality, I.Q., and, when- 
ever possible, his aptitude. Thus, each service gained 
a reasonably complete picture of the persons we 
hoped to place, and was prepared to take the next 
logical step—the Employment Service toward place- 
ment, and the Rehabilitation Bureau toward what- 
ever additional training both services agreed was 
desirable. 

Thereafter, for about a month, our joint interviews 
continued almost daily, until all of our clients of 
employable status were classified and their records 
were on file in the local offices. Substantially all of 
the clients interviewed showed marked interest, even 
enthusiasm, once they sensed our objective, as though 
saying to themselves, “‘Here is an organization that 
gets jobs for physically fit people trying to get jobs 
for us.” 

The hopefulness of applicants was not unfounded. 
The records reveal that during the first week of em- 
ployer contacts, five were placed in permanent, 
full-time, suitable employment. 


A Morning at the Clinic 


Here is a typical morning at one of our placement 
clinics. Well in advance of the appointed time, the 
applicants assemble in the waiting room. Applicant 
folders are at hand. A list of employment office job 
openings is ready in our offices before the Employment 
Service representative arrives. Upon the arrival of 
the Employment Service representative, the case 
history of the first client is discussed, before calling in 
the client. This review completed, we call in the 
applicant and talk with him about his job possibilities 
and his palpable limitations. If there is an opening 
on the list for which the client appears qualified, the 
local office of the Employment Service is telephoned 
for a reading of the complete specifications by the 
interviewer most familiar with the specific employer’s 
needs. Placement has usually not been discussed 
before the client until our interview is completed. 
Where a suitable job exists, arrangements are then 
immediately made with the employer for an inter- 
view. In certain cases, where both agencies agree, a 
representative of either agency accompanies the client 
to the employer. 

If, however, no opening seems suitable, a special 
duplicate card, in addition to the customary regis- 
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tration card, is made out and placed in a separate 
section of the employment office files. About once a 
week these cases are discussed and job openings at the 
employment office reviewed, until a referral to an 
employer seems prudent. These discussions may take 
place in the office of either the Employment Service 
or the Rehabilitation Bureau. Both services have*an 
inventory of trained clients available for immediate 
placement locally or in response to intra- and inter- 
state clearance. 

Employment trends are examined, and persons are 
trained in the light of these trends. With occupa- 
tions—as well as plants in which the occupations are 
followed—in a transitory state, we in rehabilitation 
work can never be sure there will be a job in his trade 
awaiting our trainee upon graduation, or that the 
local plant in which we had assurance of placing him 
will not have moved or changed drastically its operat- 
ing processes. The physically normal must con- 
stantly adjust themselves to such contingencies. For 
the disabled to circumvent them is a more difficult 
assignment. 

In short, we have found that, in training as well as in 
placing the disabled, the combined experience and 
judgment of two agencies is better than one. For 
example, in an early clinic, one of the clients inter- 
viewed was a young woman who had done con- 
siderable general clerical work until stricken with 
infantile paralysis. But she recovered sufficiently to 
seek reemployment. After appraising the employ- 


ment trends, we enrolled her for the spring term at a 
local business college for a bookkeeping course. 
Then followed courses in stenography and typing. A 
month before she was to be graduated, we had another 
joint interview to again consider placement possi- 
bilities. From this meeting emerged a hard fact. A 
strong current toward the use of billing and book- 
keeping machines had become apparent to the 
employment office through its study of employment 
trends. Consequently, there was a need for office- 
machine operators. The employment office repre- 
sentative accordingly called on an employer to ar- 
range for a job, and one of our staff visited the 
business college to arrange for a course in office 
machines. As a result, we have been assured that 
specific work with a specific employer awaits the young 
woman the day she completes her supplemental 
training. 

Months of working together have brought to the 
Employment Service and to the Rehabilitation 
Bureau a realization that our task is a joint one, and 
our placement clinics have strengthened that realiza- 
tion. We got to know one another better and reached 
a better understanding of each other’s problems. 
With employer orders at the employment office 
made accessible to us, we discuss job openings and 
endeavor to match them with the background and 
training of the persons we want to place. But, 
more important, our joint efforts have made it 
possible for more disabled persons to develop talents 
by means of which they are enabled to earn a living. 


LABOR* SHORTAGES—CAN THEY BE ADJUSTED? 


(See Employment Security Review for November and December 1941.) 


“Labor shortages” has been variously interpreted, but the 
term is still generally too loosely used. Certainly, an employer 
offering substandard wages has no right to complain of a 
shortage if, in the face of abnormal conditions, he expects to get 
workers by normal recruiting methods. However, adjustments 
to the abnormal conditions must be made, not only by business, 
but also by labor, and government. 

In the opinion of this writer, here are the types of adjustments 
which the Government might make: (a) Strengthen the Em- 
ployment Service, advertising it widely and stressing its use by 
employers and applicants; (b) expand training facilities; (c) 
eliminate restrictive hiring rules toward groups such as citizens 
unable to produce proof of citizenship; (d) provide adequate 
housing facilities for workers in newly opened areas; (e) exempt 
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from military duty those skilled workers vitally needed for 
defense production. 

Types of adjustments for business: (a) raise wages; (b) broaden 
n-service training programs; (c) dilute jobs; (d) relax job speci- 
fications as to age, physical examination, and'racial'preference; 
(e) anticipate and plan labor requirements. 

Types of adjustment for organized labor: (a) relax rules and 
regulations on hiring practices; (b) lift working limitations for 
the duration. 

Labor shortages cannot be averted unless business, labor, and 
government “give and take’ in their respective spheres, and 
pull together toward a common end.—A. J. Messina, Inter- 
viewer, New York State Employment Service, Buffalo. 
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A 
Special-Purpose 
Clearance 
System 

—— 


Employment Manager, Clearance Control 
Unit, New York State Employment Service. 


FOR MORE than 2 years the 27 New York City local 
offices of the New York State Employment Service 
had been operating on a decentralized placement 
basis, with the exception of the professional field 
office, and a few specialized units which were set up to 
meet seasonal needs of employers.” Since the jurisdic- 
tions of most of these offices were largely residential 
in character (67 percent of the employers’ orders in 
noncentralized occupations, which were cleared during 
a representative week, were concentrated in four 
offices), an exceptionally active clearance set-up was 
necessary to meet large employer demands, as well 
as to distribute applicant opportunities equitably 
among all offices in the city. 

Within a few months after decentralization of place- 
ment in New York City, it became apparent that the 
conventional methods of direct telephone clearance, 
supplemented by mimeographed bulletins distributed 
by the clearance office, were inadequate. It was also 
becoming increasingly obvious that the decentralized 
placement structure itself required searching analysis 
to determine whether, with adequate controls, it 
could be made to operate and progress satisfactorily, 
or whether a reversion to some form of centralized 
placement would prove better in the long run. 


1 This paper presents a brief summary of the more important 
aspects of the work of the Clearance Control Unit. Special 
mention is due John Habberton, assistant manager of the unit, 
for his assistance in developing the forms and procedures used, 
and Simon Markowitz for his assistance in preparing significant 
statistical analyses. 

* For example, special units were organized in the merchandis- 
ing and resort fields for the duration of the season. 





In January 1940, therefore, after exhaustive research 
and analysis of such figures as were available under 
the old system, a new clearance plan called ‘‘Clearance 
Control’ was instituted. Its purpose was both to 
meet the unique problem at hand and to furnish the 
State administration with a thorough, critical analysis 
of decentralized placement. The plan accomplished 
both objectives. It eliminated the haphazard and 
unproductive features of the old system; it provided 
the administration with critical analyses of current 
operation; and its findings had considerable influence 
on the development of a reorganization which the 
New York State Employment Service has undergone. 

The Clearance Control Unit, divided into seven 
sections (professional, sales, clerical, service, building 
and construction, general industrial, and needle 
trades), served as a clearance exchange for 36 de- 
centralized State offices throughout the metropolitan 
area and 34 private nonprofit cooperating agencies 
operated by welfare agencies. Inventories were sub- 
mitted by all State offices periodically, showing the 
available supply of skilled workers in each of 600-odd 
occupations for which the unit has determined by exper- 
ience there was a significant demand. These inven- 
tories are compiled to forma master inventory to which 
is referred every order put to clearance, in order that 
appropriate offices might be selected to work on it 
with some assurance of results. Columns _ repre- 
senting the 27 State offices in New York City on the 
master inventory were repeated on the upper margin 
of the clearance order slip. ‘Thus, the order slip could 
be placed against the occupational line item of the 
master inventory, and significant inventories noted 
by a simple matching process. This expedient makes 
it possible to relay an order by telephone to two or 
more properly selected applicant-holding offices 
within 5 minutes of its receipt from the order-holding 
office. These elements of speed and careful selection 
resulted in a maximum of clearance placements in 
many occupations; * in other occupations, the system 
has served to reveal reasons for lack of clearance suc- 
cess, thus providing a basis for important adjustments. 

More fundamental, however, were the benefits the 
system has made possible in local office evaluation 
and statistical analysis. Each of the State offices was 
required to send to the Clearance Control Unit a 


% A special study of employer order slips prepared in the 
early months of operation of the system indicated, for example, 
that 71 percent of all openings cleared were filled. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Not By 
Questioning 
Alone 


+ e e By 
JOSEPH J: KELLY 


Senior Registrar, Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security. 


HOW DO YOU GET information in employment 
interviews? The answer lies chiefly in the attitude an 
interviewer brings to his job. This attitude, obvi- 
ously, should be one of consistent cheerfulness and 
friendliness; not assumed for special occasions but 
cultivated conscientiously in day-to-day relationships, 
so that the habit will become fixed. This is important 
because the interviewer’s attitude, good or bad, will 
communicate itself to the applicant and affect the 
frankness with which he will respond to questioning. 

Since an interviewer has to contend with the varying 
moods of thousands of individuals, it is best that he 
should not be bound by a too rigid set of rules. The 
rules should be flexible, and the interviewer should 
have leeway to adjust them to the needs of each 
interview. 

Perhaps the best way of charting an interviewer’s 
conduct is to suggest the affirmative habit patterns 
which should be encouraged and the negative habit 
patterns which should be avoided. 

Chief factor among the affirmative habit patterns 








(Continued from p. 20) 


completed order slip whenever an order was filled or 
canceled, whether or not it was cleared. In addition 
to a full statement of original specifications, this order 
slip provides a recapitulation section which reported 
the number of openings, placements, and cancella- 
tions (with coded reasons for cancellation) and a tally 
of referrals from other offices (if cleared), as well as 
the office source of each applicant placed. The file 
of these order slips in the Clearance Control Unit 
has provided a source for many valuable independent 
studies of wage rates, employer specifications, race 
and nationality requirements, reasons for cancella- 
tion, degree of clearance cooperation, and other data. 
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is tact. A prudent exercise of tact will avoid contro- 
versy with an overwrought applicant, will put him 
at his ease, and will encourage his confidence. Re- 
member, the applicant comes to you with heart made 
heavy by adverse circumstances; he is usually ex- 
tremely sensitive and _ self-conscious. The _inter- 
viewer’s first duty, therefore, is to divert the appli- 
cant’s attention from himself. Leave him alone while 
he is signing the registration card; make some casual 
comment in an attempt to break down his reserve and 
remove nervous tension. Treat him with sym- 
pathetic understanding, and bring to each interview 
a friendliness that will dispel awe, timidity, or other 
inhibitions that cause applicants to act in other than 
their natural and normal manner. 

Chief among the negative habit patterns to be 
avoided is the gloomy and harsh disposition. This 
negative quality may be communicated to the appli- 
cant by sharp or impatient words, by a didactic, arbi- 
trary, or patronizing manner, by critical or disapprov- 
ing glances, by admonishing and scolding, or by undue 
cross-examination. 

In asking the applicant’s age, marital status, and 
other personal questions which may embarrass the 
applicant, the interviewer should assume a detached, 
impersonal attitude. He should not register surprise, 
concern, disapproval, either by word, gesture, or facial 
expressions. On matters concerning the applicant’s 
work record, however, or other matters not of an inti- 
mate nature, it is proper for the interviewer to show a 
definite interest, establish a friendly relationship, and, 
through such attitude, obtain the information neces- 
sary for intelligent placement service. 

Failure to exercise tact is a negative habit pattern. 
For example, failure to provide privacy in a confi- 
dential interview shows lack of tact. An applicant’s 
affairs should not be aired before other applicants 
waiting within hearing distance. He has a right to 
privacy in order that he may speak frankly. 

Tactless, too, is the use by an interviewer of lengthy 
words and technical terms not commonly understood 
The interviewer should use words which are within 
the range of the applicant’s vocabulary; he should make 
himself clear, and never leave any doubt in the mind 
of the applicant as to what is expected of him. 

The attitude of the interviewer is of primary im- 
portance. If his attitude is right, skill in the other 


essentials can be developed. If it is wrong, those skills 
are wasted. It is obvious, therefore, that the inter- 
viewer must be a man of tact, of broad sympathetic 
understanding, of patience, and of courtesy—above 
all, a man of good will. 
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[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 


Table 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by State 








Continued claims 


Weeks compensated 


Benefits paid 3 





























Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social come Board Partial 
n an tate 1 artia . 
— Number Waiting | Compen- Number Total and part-| Partial Amount * Total Putt and Partial 
period sable ws total com-| only ! Ph net ha 1 only ! 
bined ! 
eae 2, 596, 556 | 535,544 | 2,061,012 | 1,937, 768 | 1, 723,733 | 214,035 | 149, 564 | $21,066, 351 | $19, 503, 194 | $1, 550, 560 | $1,029, 025 
Region I: 
Connecticut.-....-- 28, 427 4, 662 23, 765 20, 910 16, 346 4, 564 4, 485 214, 033 183, 648 30, 348 29, 735 
RLS, 21, 181 3, 362 17, 819 17, 084 11, 222 5, 862 5, 339 123, 215 85, 433 37, 782 34, 546 
Massachusetts_-_-_- 142, 259 30, 100 112, 159 114, 138 99, 264 14, 874 14, 243 1, 121, 624 1, 039, 605 81, 195 77,010 
New Hampshire--- 19, 552 6, 2 13, 2 12, 733 8, 719 4, 014 3, 963 6, 73, 662 23, 002 22, 680 
Rhode Island_----- 25, 059 3, 120 21, 939 21, 939 19, 951 1, 988 (4) 234, 608 224, 030 10, 578 (4) 
Vermont._.....--- 2, 571 6ll 1,959 1, 842 1,719 123 89 15, 223 14, 637 573 398 
Region II: 
4 a 438, 789 | 106, 851 331, 938 324, 635 324, 635 (1) (1) 3, 849, 562 3, 849, 562 (1) (4) 
Region III 

yg a 4,122 388 3, 734 3, 694 2, 896 798 709 33, 100 28, 252 4, 838 4,285 
New Jersey_------ 161,529 | 25,628 135, 901 121, 007 96,530 | 24,477 24, 161 1, 367, 763 1, 191, 342 176, 036 173, 134 
Pennsylvania_.---- 160,166 | 59, 382 100, 784 91, 161 91, 161 () (4) 963, 810 963, 810 1) (1) 

R n IV: 

Bist, of Columbia.| 12,809 | 2,078 | 10,731 | _—_10, 129 9, 709 420 81 120, 976 115, 982 , 680 844 
Maryland_-___....- 28, 919 1,777 27, 142 26, 106 20, 731 5, 375 5, 302 289, 742 249, 751 39, 473 38, 890 
North Carolina ---- 51, 941 7, 898 ‘ 43, 167 40, 281 2, 886 2, 442 291, 221 279, 969 10, 954 8, 645 
SS eee 23, 508 3,775 19, 733 18, 815 17, 823 992 589 156, 998 150, 871 , 066 3, 567 
West Virginia----. 17,915 2, 114 15, 801 16, 784 11,024 5, 760 5,651 162, 413 114, 759 47, 654 46, 946 

Region V: ‘ 

y oh ee 15, 313 2, 847 12, 466 24, 932 21, 060 3, 872 2, 200 178, 328 160, 253 17, 440 10, 380 

Michigan. -.-.---- 100, 283 18, 536 81, 747 85, 892 82, 583 3, 309 2, 209 1, 063, 640 1, 038, 363 25, 277 14, 731 
at al 114, 607 27, 177 87, 430 70, 080 63, 087 6, 993 4, 731 714, 564 672, 963 39, 384 25, 030 
Region VI: 

P I glad 163, 445 15, 355 148, 090 143, 627 108, 543 35,084 | 24, 264 1, 688, 464 1, 422, 589 262, 695 169, 381 
SERRE, 59, 641 9, 528 50, 113 50, 051 43, 900 6, 151 3, 550 583, 542 542, 271 41,171 20, 554 
Wisconsin._.....-- 34, 849 10, 327 24, 522 22, 671 19, 310 3, 361 2, 083 238, 985 212, 204 26, 781 15, 450 

Region VII: 
Alabama.......... 38, 802 10, 829 27, 973 26, 818 25, 278 1, 540 262 201, 147 191, 742 9, 302 1, 396 
SSeS 45, 774 5, 549 40, 225 41, 665 36, 746 4,919 857 403, 384 370, 235 33, 149 5, 346 
ee “ase 47,220 16, 668 30, 552 31, 457 30, 177 1, 280 666 252, 150 243, 490 ; 5, 355 
Mississippi-_--_----- 20, 193 4, 528 15, 665 14, 510 13, 923 587 215 122, 655 118, 827 3, 815 A, Sey 
South Carolina---- 28, 790 4,911 23, 879 19, 440 18, 148 1, 292 537 145, 150 138, 649 6, 419 2, 439 
Tennessee_..--_--- 61, 937 5,519 56, 418 42, 802 40, 172 2, 630 1, 666 368, 612 352, 626 15, 986 9, 263 
Kegion VIII: 
OS ae 14, 663 4, 822 9, 841 9, 084 8, 047 1, 037 254 77, 931 72, 586 5, 320 1, 146 
Minnesota---.---- 35, 022 6, 434 28, 588 26, 942 23,555 3, 387 2, 153 299, 958 272, 272 27, 686 17, 608 
Nebraska.._...--- 8, 964 2, 363 6, 601 6, 171 5, 578 593 309 56, 194 51, 847 , 347 2, 163 
North Dakota_---- 2, 292 534 1, 758 1, 538 1, 318 220 101 14, 216 12, 597 1, 619 704 
. han Dakota--.-- 2, 278 673 1, 605 Wy 1, 463 74 (4) 12, 686 12, 244 442 (4) 

egion I 
Arkansas__...----- 14, 367 2, 821 11, 546 11, 546 | 10, 997 549 253 80, 972 77,917 3,055 1, 318 
ae 20, 434 4, 200 16, 234 16, 042 14, 319 1, 723 646 159, 632 147, 324 12, 308 4, 194 
Missouri_-_....---- 73, 281 20, 080 53, 201 48, 486 39, 131 9, 355 8, 722 459, 306 410, 309 48, 831 43, 334 

- 9 ope ss aealiasedties 22, 024 3, 393 18, 631 16, 704 14, 926 1, 778 140 183, 733 170, 178 13, 555 823 

egion X: 

Louisiana__...---- 75, 851 17,018 58, 833 52, 383 48, 740 3, 643 1, 595 524, 124 495, 030 28, 530 11, 809 

New Mexico------- 4, 940 549 4, 391 3, 793 3, 535 258 80 35, 400 33, 424 1, 976 590 

- hong, Fda icaidecesliciad 70, 569 11, 241 59, 328 34, 950 30, 959 3,991 293 276, 902 255, 304 21, 570 1, 052 

egion 

ees 7,024 905 6, 119 6, 103 5, 805 298 4 70, 152 67, 473 2, 679 37 

Colorado.......... 11, 310 2, 403 8, 907 8, 175 7,4 685 293 80, 587 75, 252 3, 1e 2, 161 

| RS 5, 448 1, 594 3, 854 3, 199 3, 001 198 ll 36, 068 34, 293 1, 755 121 
Montana- 10, 876 3, 030 7, 846 6, 710 6 710 (1) (1) 71, 950 71, 950 1) (1) 

“ See 12,017 1, 038 10, 979 10, 941 10, 132 809 172 138, 593 130, 819 7, 774 1, 163 

. Nag 2; 562 8 1, 682 , 648 1, 458 190 43 » 62 19, 898 1725 247 

egion é 
California.......-- 280, 201 45, 407 234, 794 219, 551 183, 170 36, 381 21, 007 3, 042, 826 2, 691, 435 348, 553 191, 751 
Oe eee 3, 750 535 3, 215 2, 453 , 270 . 183 63 1, 888 30, 146 1, 742 565 
See 14, 931 3, 882 11, 049 9, 817 7, 976 1, 841 998 121, 666 106, 095 15, 423 7, 782 

7 Washington -__-~.- 31,072 11, 332 19, 740 19, 617 16, 304 3, 313 1, 800 244, 603 213,018 31, 585 18, 076 
erritories: 

Sen 1, 436 478 958 851 821 30 12, 347 12, 024 323 0 

RTE 1, 644 126 1, 518 1, 438 1,090 348 333 11, 421 10, 234 1, 187 1, 049 









































2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
3 Not adjusted for returned and-voided benefit checks. 


* Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 


1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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Table 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, November 1941 
TOTAL 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 










































Complete placements Active file as of Nov. 30, 1941 
November 1941 January—November 1941 
Percentage 
teed Toes eins change from— 
ota’ ‘ota egular 
— ‘ Supple- Total appli- 
Social” Security Board mentary | “ cations 
region and State place- souateed 
Percentage Percent- ments Number 
change from— Regular age 
over change Per- 
Number Number = Nu mber ya nm. a a 
October | Novem- ary- total 
941 | ber 1940 Novem- 
ber 1940 
Wie. 28 406, 789 | —24.5 +11.5 | 248,695 | 4,998, 021 +46.8 | 3,171,557 | 63.4 | 176,058 | 1,327,116 | 4,234, 521 +0.1 |) 1-7.4 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ---- 7,262 | —20.2 +9. 3 4, 877 94,078 | +53.9 67, 387 | 71.6 12 20, 620 32,980 | +8.0 —44,2 
SS 3,391 | —33.4 | +104.2 2, 631 42, 841 | +103.3 33,462 | 78.1 0 9, 827 21,530} +4.3 att 6 
Massachusetts___-- 7,547 | —19.1 +37. 3 5, 968 96, 294 | +109.2 78, 208 | 81.2 21 46, 836 127, 703 +1.4 —3.5 
New Hampshire - - - 1,741 | —24.7 —4.0 1, 359 24,014 | +10.4 18, 437 | 76.8 34 5, 569 11,682 | +8.5 —24.1 
Rhode Island___--- 1,520 | —24.9 +6. 3 1, 229 22, 323 | +135.1 18, 530 | 83.0 0 8, 308 27, 018 +.5 —6.2 
- Aoi EERE: 1,004 | —25.4 —30.5 559 12, 863 +17.2 7,488 | 58.2 57 2, 611 i +17.7 —38.0 
egion 
. "New York Se ager 43,109 | —22.4| +36.6| 23,814 510,648 | +68.6 289, 298 | 56.6 473 147, 982 393, 589 +.2 —20.9 

egion III: 

"dames Sree 1, 489 —.6| +22.8 705 16,554 | +25.9 8, 280 | 50.0 12 2, 635 6, 639 +.2 —26.1 
New Jersey. -.---- 16, 716 —5.4 +33.4 8, 746 174, 277 +62. 1 107,717 | 61.8 8 43, 193 150, 994 —1.8 —8.8 
“ in ane baieus 17, 54 —27.3 +35.9 | 12,881 216,679 | +54.6 159, 866 | 73.8 1, 638 78, 512 250,530 | —S5.6 —18.7 
egion IV: 
Dist. of Columbia__}| 5,181 | —12.9 +9.9 2, 331 58,426 | +34.2 27, 325 | 46.8 0 10, 691 20,190 | +2.8 —25.1 
Maryland_____---- 4,858 | —20.6 +4.0 3,329 | ~ 66,573 +52.6 641 | 67.0 16 19, 393 31,996 | +7.3 —34.4 
North Carolina---- 8,981 | —33.2 —30.1 6, 434 169, 981 | +103.5 138, 896 | 81.7 566 28, 840 91, 472 +1.9 +1.8 
Co 6,275 | —40.2 —6.2 4,015 115, 853 +81. 3 88, 154 | 76.1 51 17, 852 48, 041 +.6 +.4 
. hei Virginia - -_-- 3,169 | —37.0 —13.3 1, 928 42,732 | +39.0 27, 380 | 64.1 126 14, 111 46,509 | —5.0 —19.7 

egion V: 

Kentucky__.__---- 3,215 | —23.2 —.4 2, 055 42,942 | +44.1 29, 339 | 68.3 75 16, 813 70,519 | —6.4 —18.8 
Michigan-__.------ 12,852 | —20.4 +4.1 8, 337 154, 377 +26. 4 102, 673 | 66.5 288 45, 837 122, 132 —2.8 —18.4 
. || oll See 22,475 | —21.5 +25.7 | 12,426 267,824 | +60.3 153,988 | 57.5 2A7 61, 882 188,417 | -—6.6}] —41.8 

egion VI: 

Illinois ee ee 18,125 | —19.5 +13.5 | 10,827 231,517 | +54.9 140, 903 | 60.9 2, 683 106, 781 201,911 | +15.8 | 421.9 
Indiana_____------ 10,899 | —19.0} +18.8 7, 236 138,826 | +58.0 92,678 | 66.8 558 31, 294 230,960} +1.6| +63.0 

- Wiseesie EE 8,079 | —21.2| +13.6 4, 374 106, 605 +42. 8 62, 669 | 58.8 405 25, 049 70, 981 —1.5 —28.5 
i II: 

ee OSes. 4,750 | —22.1 +34.1 3, 568 60, 681 +28.8 42,641 | 70.3 417 20, 381 85, 993 +.6 —3.8 
Florida_-_-_- 6, 937 —4.9 —59.4 5, 534 66, 903 +26.6 51,726 | 77.3 362 21,918 99, 247 —5.3 +29.8 
Georsia.........<- 7,379 | —44.0} 412.5 5,215 108,488 | +21.4 73,425 | 67.7 72 25,751 94,5 —2.6| —31.6 
Mississippi-__--- - --- 3,800 | —47.1 +4.9 3, 193 63, 245 +33.4 53,641 | 84.8 78 20, 573 82,842 | +3.6| +25.4 
South Cavolina_..-| 5,157 | —27.7 | +88.9 4, 028 80,033 | +145.5 66,914 | 83.6 0 14, 715 62,788 | —1.4| +49.0 
Soneaaeee Peta 6,508 | —41.3 +2.4 4,611 94,758 | +64.1 68,560 | 72.4 | 36,589 21, 676 129,817 | +5.4] +17.2 

Region VIII: 

a a 8,518 | -19.8| +31.0| 4,952] 90,853] +25.4| 50,346 | 55.4] 1,672] 16,704] 53,050| -1.8] -28.9 
Minnesota-.------ ,925 | —33.3 +16. 2 3, 475 87,202 | +29.7 45,151 | 51.8 28, 890 77,702} +5.1 —28.2 
Nebraska---- id 3,205 | —32.5 +36.9 1, 658 , 246 +23.5 »4 54.7 125 » 523 39, 929 —7.2 +3.8 
North Dakota_...-| 2,859 | —56.0} +15.8 1,054 47, 455 +20.7 16, 897 | 35.6 948 5, 144 22,002 | +5.7 —5.5 

m sok Dakota_-_--.- 1,527 | —29.3 +2.5 701 19,976 | +19.4 9,825 | 49.2 1, 204 4, 564 17,183 | +1.6 —19.8 
ion IX: 

ay ops cade 6,153 | —32.2 —39.4 4, 781 75,317 | +20.1 41,006 | 54.4] 29,341 22, 680 89, 926 —6.0 | +134.2 
Kansas__.--_----- 7,382 | —24.4]) +865 3, 863 80,946 | +78.3 40, 385 | 49.9 16, 989 59, 482 —1.7}] +11.1 
Missouri_.-------- 13,051 | —37.9| +69.1 9, 275 164,277 | +88.6 119, 825 | 72.9 986 42, 492 184, 337 —4.6| +16.2 
Oklahoma-------- | —7.4| +51.7 2, 192 50, 361 —6.0 ,727 | 47.1 8,012 20, 282 89, 552 —.7| +95.6 

Region X: 
ag eeekawal 5,846 | —22.6| —57.9 4, 301 68,632 | +30.8 51,534 | 75.1 1, 311 20, 578 123, 035 +.6 +9.4 
New Mexico------ 3,493 | —40.1 +41.2 1, 468 25,918 | +39.0 13,115 | 50.6 3, 964 5,422 21,793 | —13.9} —11.5 
. Bin ee eet 30,726 | —18.6 | —22.3 | 15,287 367,336 | +12.6 204, 241 | 55.6 | 55,982 65, 562 280, 691 —.1 +27.4 

a 2,074| -14.1| -13.9| 1,115| 27,499] 4.2] 15,336] 55.8] 5,928 4,439| 16,767] +5.9| —5.9 

Colorado. ..--.---- 3,369 | —16.2 —15.9 1, 860 45,606 | —22.1 24,558 | 53.8 2, 277 11, 286 46,178 | +7.5 —8.6 
| GS 2,370 | —46.9| —10.6 1, 113 35, 435 +20.5 15,115 | 42.6 1,417 b 19, 560 —.2 (?) 
Montana-.-.------ 1,435 | —51.3 +26.5 1, 009 25,987 | +26.9 17,930 | 69.0 429 5,210 10, 439 | +13.0 —40.6 
AES 2,786 | —29.0| +28.0 1, 176 28, 181 +65. 4 13,777 | 48.9 155 7, 916 16, 272 +6.9 —32.2 
- Wyoming.-------- 831 | —51.1 —20.7 468 17,330 | +55.6 12,603 | 72.7 3 2, 445 3 +24.9 —17.8 
egion XII: 
© California Lice Aedes 38,410 | —19.2 +70.1 |} 22,982 393,062 | +64.8 229, 488 | 58.4 8, 551 116, 606 290,252 | +2.7 —23.3 
Nevada_-_...------ 1,618 | —14.2 | +87.5 950 19, 951 +65. 1 12, 268 | 61.5 3, 020 3, 701 +9.2 | —37.2 
No ccdowawcs 11,738 | —9.9] +97.5 8, 030 105,352 | +82.1 46, 133 | 72.3 4, 741 16, 384 23,941 | +12.0 —35.5 
- Washington------- 5,765 | —26.9 +.6 3, 440 80, 899 —3.9 46,106 | 57.0 2, 822 25, 593 31,509 | +15.7 —54.6 
erritories: 
a 786 | —15.7| +89.4 630| 10,099 | +60.8 7,458 | 73.8 11 1, 103 g39 | -12.5| 44.6 
oS er 811 | —20.6 | —22.2 705 10, 766 +9.5 9,055 | 84.1 20 1, 313 2,845 | —17.1 —61.3 












































1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idahos 
4 Data not comparable. 
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Table 3.—Summary of Placement Activities by State, November 1941 
VETERANS 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 





| 


Complete placements 





Social Security Board region and State 


Number 


Percentage change from !— 





October November 
1941 1940 


Total ap- 
plications 
received 


Active file as of Nov. 30, 1941 





Number 


Percentage change from !— 





Oct. 31, 1941 


Nov. 30, 1940 





12, 779 


2 164, 006 


4—11.5 











Connecticut 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


OS ae iid Rhee eed eae Nannie 


Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 


North Carolina 
Virginia 


Illinois 
OE SE SE ae earner 
Wisconsin 

Region VII: 


Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


es ™ VIII: 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 


Arkansas 


Oklahoma 
Region X: 


Region XII: 
California 


Washington 
Territories: 
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967 
1,025 
7, 436 
499 
627 
223 








Fer SEEPS: 
KAKO NNN E OA 


—62.8 
—32.8 
+65.7 

—8.3 
—19.2 








1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 
2 Excludes New York; data incomplete. 

3 Based on comparable data; excludes New York. 

4 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho and New York. 

§’ Complete data not reported. 

§ Data not comparable, 
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